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84 Notes and Discussions 

There is one more guidepost for the thoughtful reader in this significant 
sentence. The clause "quod .... conicerent" gives Caesar's reason for 
declining a second parley: " conloquendi causa visa non est, et eo magis quod 
.... conicerent." Now an attack on the Romans when there was no con- 
ference, or a day's skirmishing under the same conditions, would give 
Caesar no excuse for not consenting to meet Ariovistus a second time; the 
fact that the Germans could not be kept from attacking the Romans during 
a truce was an excellent reason for such an attitude. 

Unless biduo post means "on the following day," my faith in Caesar's 

ability to express himself clearly is greatly shaken. If the words do have 

that meaning, my "theory" requires no additional support. 1 

John C. Rolfe 
University op Pennsylvania 



ON SUETONIUS De grammaticis 5 

A hexameter couplet of Saevius Nicanor's, preserved in Suetonius' 
De grammaticis 5, still offers an interesting puzzle for the student of her- 
meneutics. The most recent editors of the fragments of Suetonius, Roth 
(Suetonius de grammat. et rhetor., Leipzig, 1858) and Reifferscheid (C. Suetoni 
Tranquilli praeter Caesarum libros reliquiae, Leipzig, 1860) print the distich 
under consideration, and that part of the context necessary for its elucida- 
tion, as follows: 

Saevius Nicanor .... fecit .... saturam quoque, in qua libertinum 
se ac duplici cognomine esse per haec indicat: 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 

Saeviusf post huius* idem ac Marcus docebit. 
The t is Reifferscheid's (see p. 104); the *, Roth's (see p. 259). The latter 
also has Sevius. 

The main difficulty of course is in the last line and appears in the various 
codices as follows (see Roth, p. Ixviii; Reiff., p. 104): 

V 2 — post huius idem acf at 

L — post huius idem ac 

— posthus idem ac 
s 

G — post hoc idem at 

1 A recent edition of Caesar has on biduo post: "The statement conflicts with pridie. 
But a further engagement may have occurred in the meantime." My contention is that 
Caesar's language, for the reasons given above, absolutely precludes such a supposition- 
It is a great satisfaction to have had my interpretation accepted by such an authority on 
Caesar as Dr. T. Rice Holmes, in his edition of the Gallic War, published by the 
Clarendon Press in February, 1914. 

* For an explanation of the sigla, see Reiff., pp. 98-99. A concise discussion of 
the value of the corresponding MSS may be found in Roth, pp. lvii-lix. 
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I — post h' idem at 

Reliqui — postinus, postunus, posthumius, post hie 
Vulgo — Postumius 
Although neither of the above-mentioned editors has attempted to 
solve the riddle in his text, earlier commentators were more venturesome. 
Among the numerous contributions, Burmann's variorum edition, Amster- 
dam, 1736, II, 365, gives the following from Achilles Statius: 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus, negabit 
Saevius Postumius, ast idem Marcus docebit. 

At first glance this looks rather plausible. Postumius (or Posthumius) is 
a natural inference from post huius and posthus of the MSS. A proper name 
is needed; for, according to Suetonius' own words, Saevius is a freedman 
with two cognomina. 1 Only one of these, Nicanor, is found in the first 
verse; the other would fittingly come at this point, and Posthumius is an 
ordinary Roman name. For a similar use of a cognomen in -ius, cf. GIL, 
XI, 849, "L. Attius. L. L. Salvius. Apol." Ast idem, too, being merely a 
transposition of idem at, would be quite feasible, were it not that there is 
general manuscript agreement for the latter order. Moreover, although 
Statius uses in his emendation the archaic form of at, he has made his verse 
metrically correct only by taking advantage of a rare poetic license in the 
third foot, viz., diastole; see Lane, Latin Grammar, 2505. 

Another tempting suggestion is the one adopted by Burmann (loc. cit.) : 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saevius Postumius idem, sed Marcus docebit. 

There seems to be no particular reason, however, why sed should have been 
mistaken for ac or at, and the demands of versification are still met only by 
a resort to diastole. 

The next two conjectures are offered without comment, that of Berk 
(see Roth, p. lxviii) : 

Saevius Postumus idem ABC Marcus docebit ( ? ?) 
and that of Scaliger: 

Saevius Posthumius, quid id est ? at Marcus docebit. 2 

It is apparent, then, that an emendation is yet to be proposed that 
satisfies meter, text, and reason. Paleographical grounds deserve special 
consideration; for mistakes are not as a rule purely accidental, but usually 
have some excuse for their existence, as may be seen from the classification 
of manuscript errors. It is well known, for instance, that they arise very 
commonly from the wrong expansion of abbreviations (see, for example, 
Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, New York, 

1 For another duplex cognomen, cf . Suet. De gramm. 3 : L. Aelius Praeconinus 
SHlo. 

2 This is not so far afield as it appears, if considered from a paleographic stand- 
point. 
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1904, pp. 54-63), and in this we have a hint for the solution of the present 
problem; for Roth (op. tit., p. lxv) assigns the archetype of the codices of 
the De gramm. et rhetor, to the thirteenth century, largely on grounds of 
tachygraphy, while Reifferscheid (op. tit., p. 411), although he ascribes it 
to the fifteenth century, 1 agrees that it abounds in abbreviations. Both 
quote (Roth, p. lxvi; Reiff., pp. 411 and 414) several instances of manu- 
script errors, three of which are taken from one half-page, which are derived 
from incorrect expansion; for example, yspeum, for conspectu written 9sp?u 
(De rhet. 6). 

Since this is the case, it would seem not unfitting to try to settle the 
present difficulty by working upon this hypothesis. At the outset, one 
would be inclined to adopt the conjecture Posthumius for the reasons stated 
above; the question then arises, whether it is equally sound tested by the 
principles of paleography. It would seem so; for in the thirteenth- or 
fifteenth-century minuscule script of the archetype, it is probable that the 
to was not written, but indicated by a superscribed dash; the final us, too, 
was in all probability represented by the symbol D ; the word would then 
have appeared something like this, po/rhui . The superimposed line might 
easily have been overlooked by a careless copyist, especially as he had another 
character to attract his attention. He might even have thought it a part 
of the second abbreviation, and the result of this parablepsy would be the 
post huius of V and L. Nor is it hard to see how the other combinations of 
posthus, postinus, and postunus may have arisen, particularly as they may have 
been copies of copies and have developed through an intermediate stage. 
In the case of I, post h', the ui seems to have been lost through haplography 2 
and the symbol for us to have been mistaken for an apostrophe. It is quite 
natural that this form, once obtained, should have given rise to post hoc( = h) 
of G and post hic(=h ). Posthumius, 3 therefore, may stand. 

As to the next words, idem ac has the best manuscript authority and is 
an ordinary idiom, so there seems to be no reason for tampering with it. 

The meter, however, is still inaccurate, except by assuming a poetic 

1 Roth believes the original liber Henochius, so called, to have been the immediate 
archetype of all the extant MSS, and ascribes it to the thirteenth century. His theory 
is supported by Peterson, Tac. Dial, et Oral., Introd., p. lxvii. Reiff. maintains that 
the actual archetype was a copy of the codex Henochianus made in the fifteenth century 
when the MS was found, but that the original itself belongs to the ninth century. 
Gudeman, Tac. Dial, et Orat., Proleg., p. cxx, accepts the theory of an apograph, but 
concludes that the date of the parent MS is unknown. 

2 This explanation will hold only in case the emendation suggested at the end of 
the paper be the true reading. For a similar omission of practically these identical 
letters, cf. the example in Lindsay, Introd. to hat. Text. Emend., p. 40, where sive viverent 
of Plaut. Mil. 54, became si viverent. 

•Although this is practically the vulgate reading, it has seemed advisable to 
defend it in detail, because some commentators do not approve of it, and suggest 
various emendations, e.g., Gronov, Posthumianus (see Burmann, op. cit.). 
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license. Evidently something has been lost between Posthumius and idem. 
This must have been a very short word, perhaps only an abbreviation or 
symbol; otherwise it is not likely that it would have escaped notice. It is 
also fair to assume that this abbreviation, if such it was, resembled very 
closely the preceding or following letters, so that it was confused with them 
and contributed to such combinations as are especially noticeable in posthinus, 
etc. A word that would fit such conditions is the adverb vero. Its abbre- 
viated form u or u (see E. Monaci, Esempi di scrittura latina, Rome, 1906, 
plate 48; Lindsay, op. cit., p. 97) is certainly all that is to be desired for 
brevity, and its position between ui and i would be most confusing, particu- 
larly if the letters were written close together. Its insertion makes the 
meter perfect. 

With this emendation the distich will read: 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saevius Posthumius vero idem ac Marcus docebit 
and will admit of a sensible interpretation: "Saevius Nicanor, the freedman 
of Marcus, will not say (it); but Saevius Posthumius, the same man as 
Marcus, will declare (it)," i.e., "What Saevius Nicanor, the avowed freedman 
will not say, M. Saevius Posthumius, the possible freeman, will declare." 
There seems to be a play upon the double meaning of the phrase idem ac 
Marcus, viz., "the same man as Marcus" and "the same man and also a 
Marcus." But of course it is exceedingly difficult to reach a positive con- 
clusion about the translation without the context, since the verbs have a 
variety of connotations. 

Ethel Hampson Brewstek 
Vassab College 



NOTE ON THE SIXTH PLATONIC EPISTLE 

The acceptance of this epistle by such scholars as Eduard Meyer and 
Raeder, and the obiter dictum of von Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, I, 
334) "den Platonischen Brief konnte ich sehr wol fur echt halten," make it 
worth while to recur to the question. No decisive result has as yet been 
reached by the way of attack and defense of the historical allusions and the 
diction. Ritter (Neue Untersuchungen ueber Platon) and Hackforth (The 
Authorship of the Platonic Epistles), who reject the letter, practically concede 
this and rest their case on the content of two sentences. 

Ritter, without assignment of reasons, affirms that Plato could not have 
written the sentence 322D: 7rpos rfj tS>v dSmv (To^tuf. rrj Kakrj Tavrr], 4>rj^' 
iy<!>, Kaiircp yipmv &v. Hackforth justifies his rejection of the letter by 
emending the mystic concluding sentence and so finding in it a forger's 
reminiscence of Symposium 1976. 

I too would rest the spuriousness of the letter on these two sentences, but 
have something further and, I believe, new to add. In the first sentence 



